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Child Wishes 


dic 


Sighs Anne: “How I wish for the Christ-Call 
A Teacher Religious to be, 

And, as Christ’s Spouse, to teach Christ’s Children, 
Like Sister that’s teaching me!” 


“Be mine” cries Martha, “the Christ-Call 
To the aid of Christ’s Needy to go, 

And, as Christ’s Spouse, to care for and serve them, 
When sickness and sin lays them low!” 


“My heart” says Clare, “craves the Christ-Call 
To the life the Contemplative leads, 

While she sits at Christ’s feet, as did Mary, 
And prays for the Church’s needs!” 


IT. 


Those choice and most precious Vocations, 
They are yours, little girls, be sure, 

For the motives that prompt your desire, 
They are heaven-born, holy and pure. 


Jesus calls——but ere long He will Whisper : 
“Won't you give up the world for Me?” 
Then the girl who is Strong in her Christ-love, 
Answers: “Gladly, I need but Thee.” 


Then she chooses Christ for her Bridegroom, 
ii And the life she elects to live, 
' It’s the life Christ taught by Example 
| And by Counsels He deigned to give. 


It’s the life which millions of Virgins 
Lived in the Christian past, 
And which millions more will be living 
j As long as Christ’s Church will last. 


' Geo. A. Hild, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
NOT IN THE JUNGLES OF AFRICA 


Cc. D. MC ENNIRY, C. SS. R. 


“As I was saying, Father Casey,” continued Mr. Owens when the 
priest returned to his seat after a thorough brushing administered by 
the negro porter, “it is disheartening to try to bring up children nowa- 
days. They are disrespectful and quarrelsome and restless and dis- 
obedient. They don’t want to work nor study their lessons nor say 
their prayers. They are always looking for excitement and pleasure— 
can never have enough of it—think of nothing else. What do you sup- 
pose is lacking?” 

“The spirit of self-sacrifice,” said the priest. 

“They surely do lack that!” assented Mr. Owens. 

“And little wonder!” 

“Why do you say little wonder?” 

“Because,” said the priest, “we do not set them the example. 
George,” he called to the porter, “my hat is hanging on the hook 
above.” 

“Yassuh, Fadah.” And the dusky gentleman fished it down with 
a window pole and carried it to the vestibule for his artistic min- 
istrations. 

“There, for instance, is an example,” said Father Casey. 

“Wha—who? An example of what?” stammered Mr. Owens. 

“That darkey—and everybody of his race and color—is an example 
of what we don’t do in the way of self-sacrifice for the eternal welfare 
of our fellow men. There are at least twelve million like him in this 
country—not in the jungles of darkest Africa, but right here in the 
United States—think of it, twelve million immortal souls redeemed 
by the Precious Blood of our Divine Saviour—and we are doing prac- 
tically nothing to have that saving Blood applied to them!” 

Just then the porter returned and respectfully handed the priest 
his hat. 

“Yassuh, Fadah.” 

Father Casey tried to pass him a piece of silver. 

“No, sah, Fadah! No, sa-ah!’’ And he pushed the proffered gift 
away with both hands. “Yo’ keep dat fo’ yo’ self. Yo’ all got plenty 
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place to put yo’ money. Ah nevah ’cepts no tip from a priest. Ah 
b’longs to Sain Lisbeth’s.” 

When the friendly altercation was ended, Mr. Owens asked: 

“What did the darkey mean, ‘I belong to Sain Lisbeth’s’ ?” 

“Saint Elizabeth’s is the colored parish conducted by the Jesuit 
Fathers.” 

“Have they a regular colored congregation?” 

“They have, indeed—and a most appreciative one. What is more, 
they have a school and Sisters and a couple of hundred bright, re- 
sponsive children.”’ 

“Ha, Father Casey! And just a moment ago you were saying we 
do nothing to instill the faith into the colored people!” 

“Pardon me,” corrected the priest, “I said we do practically nothing. 
And I say so still. We have seventy-five fairly equipped colored par- 
ishes, that is, parishes with resident priest and Sisters’ school—seventy- 
five fairly equipped parishes throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the United States for twelve million negroes—that is, six for a. 
million! Am I not right in saying that we are doing practically 
nothing ?” 

“But surely,” urged Mr. Owens, “there are more than seventy-five 
Catholic churches for the colored in the whole United States! Why, 
1 have seen—” 

“To be sure there are more churches than that—or at least, poor 
dilapidated buildings which, by courtesy, are called churches. But I 
am speaking of fairly equipped parishes. And we must establish 
parishes for them if we intend to take the conversion of the colored 
people seriously. The work among the negroes is missionary work. 
We are not dealing with people who have enjoyed the blessings of faith 
and civilization and education for centuries. We are dealing with a 
new people who are just struggling out of paganism, ignorance, and 
barbarism. They must be helped by their more favored fellowmen 
until they have been trained to help themselves.” 

“But is it possible to make real, genuine Catholics out of our colored 
people?” asked Mr. Owens dubiously. 

“Statistics show,” returned Father Casey, “that the priests and 
Sisters who are working for them in those seventy-five parishes are 
bringing more genuine converts into the Church than three times their 
number in any other field of Catholic activity in the United States.” 

“Well, if that is the case, why,” asked Mr. Owens, “are not those 
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parishes multiplied until we reach all the colored people in the 
country ?” 

“One reason—and it is a weighty one—is because we have not 
found carpenters and masons and roofers and plumbers who will work 
for nothing, nor dealers who will give us brick and cement and steel 
and slate for nothing—even for the laudable purpose of erecting parish 
plants for colored people.” 

“But,” urged Mr. Owens, “is there not an annual collection taken 
up in every parish in the United States for Indian and Negro mis- 
sions?” 

“Pardon me, Mr. Owens,” said the priest with a whimsical smile, 
“but do you happen to have about you a third of a cent?” 

“A third of a cent! There is no such coin in existence! What on 
earth do you want with a third of a cent?” 

“Oh, I just thought I would take up your quota of the annual col- 
lection for the conversion of the American negroes. This collection 
has been taken up annually since 1884, and it averages about fifty 
thousand dollars, which means that every white Catholic contributes 
once a year one-third of one penny.” 

“Fifty thousand a year,” said Mr. Owens reflectively. “That would 
not go far towards building churches, schools, houses for priests and 
sisters and providing a livelihood for these workers.” 

‘Not a great ways!” said Father Casey. “We must remember, too, 
that a long training is required for the sisters, and still more for the 
priests, before they are fitted to take up this work. They must be fed 
and clothed and housed during these years of training. That, too, re- 
quires money. Now you will understand what I said about our lack 
of self-sacrifice. These twelve million souls are in absolute spiritual 
need here at our very doors, yet, in order to save them, we have sacri- 
ficed our selfish comforts and pleasures only to the extent of one penny 
every three years. Is it any wonder, with such example before them, 
that our children are wanting in self-sacrifice!” 

Mr. Owens looked a little shamefaced, but said nothing. Preneatty 
the priest continued : 

“Money is necessary ; but after all, the sacrifice of money is a paltry 
sacrifice, and, of itself, will do nothing to procure the salvation of au 
immortal soul. What we must have, if we are going to bring the light 
of truth to the twelve million negroes for whose salvation we Ameri- 
can Catholics are responsible, is the sacrifice of lives. And how many 
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of our young men, how many of our young women, are willing to 
sacrifice their lives to work among the colored? And were they willing 
to take up this vocation to which Almighty God undoubtedly cailed 
many of them, how many parents would encourage or even permit 
them to obey the voice of God?” 

“Ts there any order of priests in this country for work among the 
colored?” asked Mr. Owens weakly. 

“There is, for instance, the Society of St. Joseph for the Colored 
Missions. This society was founded forty-nine years ago, yet today 
they number only seventy-one priests—and one-third of these are of 
European birth. We are prone to boast of the sterling quality of 
American Catholicity and to cast slurs at the ‘Frogs’ and ‘Guineas’ 
and ‘Heines’, as we dub the good people on the other side. Yet these 
very people must send their best sons to this foreign country to de 
our work which we are shamefully neglecting.” 

“T suppose,” said Mr. Owens, “the natural antipathy between tiie 
whites and blacks in this country prevents American Catholics from 
taking kindly to religious work among the negroes.” 

“Tf that is the fact,” returned Father Casey, warmly, “it speaks 
ill of our spirit of Christian charity!” 

“But you know, Father Casey,” expostulated Mr. Owens, “how 
strongly early prejudices influence us.” 

“Well, they did not influence white American Protestants!” 

“Why, have they done more for the negro than we Catholics?” 

“More! They have done all that money and intelligent organization 
and hard work could do—while we have done nothing! Immediately 
after the Civil War they chose out thousands of their best young men 
and women and sent them into every part of the colored South, backed 
them up with encouragement and money and help of every kind, and 
commissioned them to teach the negroes secular learning and Prot- 
estantism at the same time.” 

“Did they meet with any success?” 

“Just a moment.” And Father Casey took a little blue-grey leaflet 
from his pocket and read: “There are in the United States some 
8,000,000 colored adherents to the various Protestant sects. They 
have 39,430 churches, 36,339 Sunday schools, 1,745,387 Sunday school 
pupils, and church property valued at more than $75,000,000.” 

“Pardon me, Father, what is the leaflet from which you are read- 
ing these statistics ?” 
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“It is some of the literature published by the ‘Catholic Board of 
Mission Work Among the Colored People.’ It is under the direction 
of Monsignor John E. Burke, 1 Madison avenue, New York City.” 

“What is the object of this board?” 

“Its object is to further Catholic mission work among the colored 
throughout the entire country. It is constantly appealing for help 
and, I am ashamed to say, receiving pitifully little in proportion to 
the vastness of the task before it.” 

“T had always heard,” said Mr. Owens, “that negroes become Prot- 
estants because Protestant revivals, with their noise and sentimentality, 
and Protestant prayer meetings, with their mixture of religion and 
sociability, are the only things that appeal to the negro character.” 

“Negroes become Protestants because Protestants had enough zeal 
and earnestness to set to work and make them Protestants. They 
would become Catholics quite as readily if we would go about winning 
them in the right way. Why, do you know—” 

The rest of Father Casey’s sentence was drowned out by a sten- 
torian voice bawling out “Sain Louey! Union Station! Out 
dis way!” 

“Do you know, I have heard that that porter makes a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament on his way home every time he comes in from his 
run. Which proves that Protestant revival methods are not the only 
thing that appeals to the negro character,” said Father Casey. 


If you must have wrinkles get them from laughing. 


ST. JOSEPH 


Silent in life through the ages, 
Naught of his speaking doth reach, 
Deeper than words are the lessons 
Joseph in silence doth teach. 


Heaven to him gave the Treasures, 
Angels were jealous to keep, 
Lo in his arms ever faithful 
Wisdom Eternal doth sleep. 


Faithful in silent communing 
Jesus lies close to our heart, 

But He and sweet Recollection 
With Silence their treasure depart. 


J. R. Melvin, C. Ss. R. 
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A Seeming Triumph 
ST. MATTHEW XXVII, 62-66 


JOHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


We will first read over the entire passage: “And the next day 
which followed the day of preparation, the chief priests and the 
Pharisees came together to Pilate, saying: Sir, we have remembered 
that that seducer said, while he was yet alive: After three days I 
will rise again. Command, therefore, the sepulchre to be guarded 
until the third day; lest perhaps His disciples come and steal Him 
away, and say to the people: He is risen from the dead: and the 
last error shall be worse than the first. Pilate said to them: You 
have a guard; go, guard it as you know. And they departing, made 
the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and setting guards.” 


THEY CAME. 


The day of preparation was the ordinary term for Friday. There- 
fore they now came on Saturday morning. The party consisted of 
representatives of Sadducees and Pharisees. They had been carefully 
selected with a view to impress Pilate. One would think that now 
they should rest content, for Christ was dead and buried. This was 
Sabbath, the Lord’s day, on which kindlier thoughts and holier things 
should engage their attention. Alas, all their alertness and energy was 
but the outcome of their hate. Long ago our Lord had warned them: 
“Every one that doeth evil, hateth the light and cometh not to the 
light, that his works may not be reproved.” Many a time He had 
reproved the works of the Pharisees: for all genuine religion was 
dead within their hearts, while outwardly they were scrupulous about 
frequent ablutions and broad fringes and conspicuous tassels and first- 
places. Many a time He had reproved the works of the Sadducees: 
for all loftier morality and holiness had become the butt of their 
cynical scorn, while their hearts knew no other love but that of wealth 
and pleasure. They hated our Lord since He was the true Light, and 
as the rays of that Light fell upon them in words of heavenly truth, 
all their malice was exposed to public view. Though miracles darted 
from His words like lightning flashes of divine Omnipotence, yet all 
their startling brilliance could not illume the wilful darkness of their 
souls. Though a halo of divine holiness shone resplendent from His 
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blameless life, yet all the burning glow of His infinite love could not 
strike a kindred spark in their spiteful hearts. They only hated Him. 
Our Lord knew it well and felt it keenly: “But now you seek to kill 
me, a man who have spoken the truth to you.” On one and the same 
day, they arrest, accuse, condemn and crucify Him. Their hate is im- 
placable: once their victim is within their clutches they follow Him 
from court to court; from Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, 
from Herod back to Pilate. Their hate is insatiate, nothing can glut 
it: not jibes and sneers, not public shame and mockery, not the cruel. 
scourge, nor the atrocious crown of thorns, nor the frightful cross. 
Their hate is undying, nothing can quench it: not the prayers of their 
dying Saviour as He begged God to forgive them while He hung upon 
the cross; not the promise of Paradise to the Thief hanging by His 
side; not His Mother’s tears; not the lance-wound that made sure of 
His death. No, their hate will not die; now they come to Pilate to 


crown their seeming triumph, by a complete and final demolition of 
their victim. 


THEIR PURPOSE. 


“We have remembered that that seducer said, while He was yet 
alive: After three days I will rise again.” Two points arrest our 
notice: they understood our Lord’s predictions perfectly and now they 
recall them to mind. 

Indeed, they understood it perfectly. One day our Lord had cured 
the man born blind and the blind man was brought to trial and ex- 
pelled from the synagogue. Our Lord did not desert him in sore dis- 
tress, but publicly took up his defence against the Pharisees, as you 
may read in the Gospel of St. John, chapters IX and X. On this 
occasion the Pharisees heard the astounding challenge: ‘Therefore 
doth the Father love me: because I lay down my life, that I may take 
it up again. No man taketh it away from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. And I have power to lay it down and I have power to take it 
up again.” So plain were these words that the unbelieving listeners 
stood aghast at this apparent impossibility: “He hath a devil, and is 
mad! Why hear you him?” (X, 17-19). Still plainer and more 
precise were the words He spoke when the Pharisees taunted Him: 
“Master, we would have a sign from thee.” It was then they received 
the answer: “An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign; and 
a sign shall not be given it, but the sign of Jonas the prophet. For 
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as Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, so shall 
the Son of man be in the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights.” They understood,—and now take their measures accordingly. 

They have not only heard and understood, but they also committed 
them to memory and recall them to mind. “We have remembered.” 
They care not to remember all His graces and favors and blessings. 
They care not to remember His heavenly doctrine and earnest warn- 
ings. They remember only the prediction that He would rise again; 
for this was burned deep into their souls. This thought had not 
occurred to them sooner; for all their interest and concern was in the 
single business of procuring His death. Or if it did flit through their 
minds, it became only a source of mockery and derision: “He saved 
others, Himself he cannot save” (Mt. XXVII, 42). Now, however, 
the sneers have died upon their lips and serious anxieties gloom their 
features. The wonderful events that had been crowded into that aft- 
ernoon, the quiet hours of the following night have conjured up lurid 
specters of apprehension and fear. The darkness, the rending of the 
temple veil, the riven rocks, boded ill for them. There was a marked 
change in the sentiment of the people: in the morning they had shouted 
for His death; in the afternoon many of them struck their breasts in 
token of sorrow and repentance, some were convinced that an innocent 
person had been brutally murdered, some even publicly professed their 
faith in the Crucified One as the Son of God! This gave them pause. 
The soothing stillness of the night calmed and cooled their heated 
spirits and invited them to reflect upon their course. “"IT'was then our 
Lord’s predictions loomed up before them as ghosts in the night. As 
they met next morning in the temple-courts and in the streets, they 
discussed the matter among themselves. Thus the petition to Pilate 
was decided upon. 


THEIR DEMAND. 


“Command, therefore, the sepulchre to be guarded until the third 
day, lest perhaps the disciples come and steal Him away, and say to 
the people: He is risen from the dead: and the last error shall be worse 
than the first.” 


Why do they want the guard? Rationalists and critics boast of the 
advances made by their Progressive Science. Proudly they score the 
idea of our Lord’s Resurrection and insist that His body was simply 
stolen from the grave. Poor Science! Even the Pharisees of old have 
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long ago anticipated such discoveries. They too thought of this theft 
theory; and while thinking of it, took every precaution to make it im- 
possible. Some authors suppose that the Pharisees even trembled be- 
fore the possibility of an actual Resurrection, and devised their meas- 
ures so as to nullify it. They surely heard how our Lord had raised to 
life the daughter of Jairus and the son of the widow of Nain. St. 
John records their desperate fury when Lazarus was restored to life: 
“The chief priests therefore and the Pharisees gathered a council, and 
said: What do we, for this man doth many miracles? If we let him 
alone so, all will believe Him’ (XI, 46). Should He really arise, 
there was the guard to capture Him. When Lazarus had been raised 
to life, “the chief priests thought to kill him” (St. John XII, 10). 
The same doom was prepared for our Lord. 

One point appears certain: had Christ not arisen from the dead on 
the third day, His enemies would have appealed triumphantly to His 
mouldering remains. Were this prediction proved false the Pharisees 
could easily decry all His other miracles. This one supreme failure 
on the part of our Lord would serve as proof palpable for their 
obstinate contention that whatever wonderful things He accomplished, 
all were wrought by the power of Beelzebub. When He was hanging 
on the cross, the climax of all their derision was couched in the words: 
“He trusted in God; let Him deliver him if He will have him; for 
he said: I am the Son of God” (St. Mt. XXVII, 43). 

They knew very well how to bend Pilate to their will. They played 
upon his characteristic weakness. They repeated in still more urgent 
forms the same arguments that had subjugated him on Good Friday 
morning. They called our Lord “that seducer.” The Greek word used 
here designates a political upstart and rebel. It recalled to Pilate’s 
mind the charge which had induced him to condemn our Lord to death. 
They reinforce this with the ominous foreboding: “And the last error 
shall be worse than the first.” The first error recalled their former 
charges: “He stirreth up the people, teaching throughout all Judea, 
beginning from Galilee to this place” (St. Luke XXIII, 5). Far more 
intense would be the flames of enthusiasm that would flash across the 
land, should the rumor of His own Resurrection be spread among 
the people. 


GRANTED. 
“Pilate said to them: You have a guard; go, guard it as you 
know.” His direst fears were now aroused and he granted them all 
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they sought. Besides, he was thoroughly wearied of the men whose 
injustice and malice was manifest to him. Of course, they had a guard 
of Roman troops at their disposal already: the same that had gone 
out to arrest our Lord in the garden. More than this: it was customary 
to detail Roman soldiers as guards and sentinels of the Temple-gates 
for the great feasts. They could now be stationed round the grave. 
“As you know.” Yes, they knew how to assure themselves of security 
and success! Though their hearts were bent on evil, still all their 
measures only served to promote the designs of Providence. Now 
every thinking person may rest assured of three things: that our Lord 
was surely dead, that He was buried, that no human agency could re- 
move Him from the grave. 

“And they departing made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and 
setting guards.” 


WHAT IS YOUR CHILD READING? 





The deep influence a child’s reading may have on its future career 
may be seen from the following incident: 


One day, in a little town in France, a child was playing near its 
good mother, when he saw, lying on the table, a little blue-covered 
book. It was a number of the “Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith.” 

“Mamma, are there stories in the book?” asked the little lad. 

“Yes, my child,” replied the mother, “it is a book of stories about 
missionaries.” 

“What are missionaries?” was the boy’s next question. 

“They are priests,” explained the mother, “who go away off among 
savage people who do not know God, to instruct these poor unfor- 
tunates to know God and go to heaven.” 

“Oh, I want to go too,” said the little lad fervently, “and teach 
these people, because I want them to go to heaven with us.” 

The mother took the child in her arms, and pressed him to her 
bosom, and from that moment he never abandoned the idea of be- 
coming a missionary. 

He did become one later on, was made Vicar Apostolic of Korea, 
and died a confessor of the Faith. It was Monsignor Ridel. 








The Dark Rosaleen 
TRYING TO EXPLAIN A MYSTERY 


J. R. MELVIN, C. Ss. R. 


“The best stories from real life never get into the newspapers.” It 
was Tom Connolly who made this remark to a group of chosen cronies 
in the Irish American Athletic Club Rooms. When it came to speak- 
ing about news Tom Connolly was certainly qualified to speak, since 
he had risen from the humble position of printer’s “devil” to the hon- 
ored position of city editor of one of the great metropolitan dailies. 
He had been in turn office boy, police reporter, special writer on sports, 
shipping news and diplomacy, night editor and city editor. He had 
interrupted his journalistic career, which began in his fourteenth year, 
only long enough to don a sailor’s uniform and rise to the position of 
gunner’s mate on one of Uncle Sam’s destroyers during the world war. 


The old Irish American A. C. Club Rooms on Sixtieth street, on 
New York’s East Side had been the gathering place of New York’s 
most representative Irishmen for more than two decades. Over sev- 
enty cups, statues and banners which lined the walls of the room in 
which Tom and his cronies sat comfortably ensconced in easy chairs 
and enjoying the conversation which the aroma of good cigars engen- 
ders, told of the many victories on the track and field which had once 
made the banner of the I. A. A. C. the most respected emblem on 
America’s fields of athetic prowess. The World War had ended the 
glory of the Club’s athletes, for at the declaration of war on the part 
of the United States in the spring of 1917, these sturdy sons of 
America whose hearts still burned with fighting spirit of old Ireland, 
had abandoned spring training on the track or in the gymnasium to 
take up the still more strenuous training of the camp or training ship. 
Dauntless on the field of sport, they had been proven no less dauntless 
in the grim dread game of war, and wound stripes, medals of valor of 
every nation of the Allies had fallen to the lot of most of them. Ath- 
letic activities had not been resumed, but the rooms which held sacred 
memories of Flannagan and McGrath, of Hays and Duffy was still 
the favorite haunt of the boldest and of the bravest of Ireland's Ameri- 
can sons. Politicians, business men, actors, journalists, police and fire- 
men, you would find them all represented any afternoon or evening 
you happened to call. 
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On the night in which our narrative opens, Tom Connolly had 
snatched a few hours from his many affairs to spend an evening with 
Dan O’Hara, who was lieutenant commander of one of the American 
Navy’s most powerful dreadnaughts. At the club, friends, chums from 
boyhood days at St. James School, had been joined by Ed Farrel, 
leader of the most solidly Democratic district in Manhattan, Dan 
Curran, wireless operator at the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, and Mike 
Ryan of Wall Street fame. 

Conversation had touched on many topics. O’Hara had just re- 
turned from a cruise in the Black Sea, and was enjoying a two months’ 
furlough, the first leave of absence he had enjoyed in the past five 
years. His stories of the one country of the world still at war, namely 
Russia, had awakened reminiscences grave and gay, in the hearts and 
minds of others, all of whom had served their country in some ca- 
pacity or other in the war with Germany. Finance, reconstruction, the 
army, the navy, all had enjoyed their share of the conversation, and 
finally the tide of talk had drifted to the President of the Irish Re- 
public and his clever return to Ireland in spite of the watchfulness 
of his enemies. Many surmises had been made as to just how he had 
eluded his foes, which finally led Connolly to make the remark with 
which we opened this story: “The best stories in real life never get 
into the newspapers”’—a remark which, by the way, was destined to 
have international consequences. 

It was Ryan who voiced the first comment. “Well, Con,” said he, 
“you are certainly qualified to speak. But I thought it was only on 
relatively unimportant incidents, that your remarks held true. Do 
you mean to tell us that an event, say of the world-wide interest, 
could be kept secret forever?” 

“Why, of course, where it is to the interest of the parties concerned 
to keep the matter secret, or where events of seemingly greater im- 
portance, such as occur every week, forced the incident from public 
interest,” was Connolly’s reply. “For instance, this twofold voyage 
of the President of the Irish Republic, I do not believe its real facts 
will ever be known, because secrecy is necessary to insure the success 
of any plans of a like nature. Then to go back to something which 
involved even greater consequences. Does anyone know why the 
‘Lusitania’ turned from her course? Was the real reason ever pub- 
lished? You can’t convince me that it was. Then what became of the 
German submarines which came to this country after the war as 
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trophies of victory? We published pictures and histories of them for 
a few days after their arrival. Then public interest died out. Where 
are they now? Nobody knows and nobody cares. It was generally 
supposed that they were to be used as targets for our battleships, but 
I’ll wager even O’Hara himself can’t tell the history of one of them 
since their arrival in the States.” 

“Well,” said O’Hara, “I know where one of them is at any rate. 
The government used it for experiment until our sailors and officers 
learned the ins and outs of the boat. I was detailed to take the sub 
on a practice cruise myself. Now it’s laid up at Norfolk, and I sup- 
pose if anyone offered to buy it for junk the Government would be 
glad to get rid of the U-12.” 

“Yes, and the newspapers would not even mention the fact that it 
had been sold,” said Connolly. 

“Wouldn’t it be great to buy it and use it as the first ship of the 
Irish Republican Navy?” said Farrel. “I’m a Democrat myself, but 
T wouldn’t mind cruising in an Irish Republican ship.” 


“There, Con,” said Curran, “is something you couldn’t pull off 
without its getting into print. Why, if anyone tried such a thing, the 
air would be blue with wireless flashes from England, protesting, and 
with queries from Washington, and with messages from ships from 
the line trying to run her down.” 

“Nevertheless, if the men went about it in the right way the whole 
affair would remain a dead secret.” 

“Then a Tammany politician, backed by a Wall Street broker, 
ought to do the job,” said Farrel. “When Wall Street and Tammany 
combine, outsiders never hear a whisper of what is going on.” 

“Then,” said Connolly, lighting a fresh cigar, and pushing the box 
towards O’Hara, “you and Ryan would just fill the bill. Say, I’ll go 
further. I'll bet if you had a Wall Street man and your politician to 
supply the cash and pull the wires, with the right kind of a crew we 
could sail over the coast of England, sink a vessel or two, sail back, 
junk the submarine, and no one would ever know what happened to 
vessels which were sunk.” 


“It might be done,” said Ryan, “but I’m rather doubtful. No, 
thanks, no more cigars tonight. The wife is waiting and I promised 
to be in before twelve. Now a little lunch at the Blue Bird before we 
part?” 
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“I’m willing,” said Curran. “I must be going too. I’m on duty 
from twelve to four tonight.” 

“Well, make it a light lunch, and I’ll join you too. Then we can say 
‘good night’,” said O'Hara. 

“Hey, Charlie,” called Connolly to the steward, “bring our coats.” 

“Hadn’t we better keep this last part of our conversation to our- 
selves?” asked Farrel. “It might put foolish ideas into somebody’s 
mind, you know.” 

“‘What’s said in the Club remains in the Club’ is our old tradi- 
tion,” remarked Ryan carelessly, as though this dictum ended the 
matter conclusively. 

The friends repaired to the cafe, partook of a tasty lunch, and 
parted company for the night, with no further reference to the last 
topic of their conversation at the Club. It had apparently been for- 
gotten by all. 

Hence, when the last batch of copy had passed his rigid inspec- 
tion, for the final edition of the next afternoon’s paper, Connolly 
was surprised, on answering the ’phone, to find Ryan at the other end 
of the wire. He knew that at this hour Ryan was, as a rule, unusually 
busy with his profits and losses, which resulted from the day’s activities 
among the bears and bulls, who prey alike on Wall Street lambs. 

“Hello, Tom,” came Ryan’s voice from the other end; “I wanted 
to get you before you left the office. Made thirty thousand today and 
want your advice on an investment I am thinking of making.” 

“My advice!” exclaimed Tom surprisedly. “Why, I thought you 
Wall Street sages looked askance at newspaper advice.” 

“Well, as a rule we do not put much stock in newspaper talk,” 
answered Ryan, “but somehow or other I feel that you are going to 
help me invest today’s profits. Can you meet me at the Club tonight?” 

“Sure, if it is as important as all that. Newspaper editors, as a 
rule, are not on the inside when thousands are to be invested. I'll be 
on hand at eight thirty.” 

“O. K. Go upstairs to one of the card-rooms. Get the same bunch 
as were together last night, will you?” said Ryan earnestly. 

“T’ll try, Mike, seeing as it is you,” replied Connolly. “O’Hara’s 
wife will not enjoy much of his furlough, if you keep making engage- 
ments for him.” 

“She'll see less of him if this deal I have in mind goes through. 
Do your best. Good-bye!” 
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“All right. Good-bye!” said Connolly, and turned to an impor- 
tunate reporter, who had just come in with an exciting story of a day- 
light holdup. Connolly glanced at it, ran a blue pencil through one 
or two lines, and tossed it to the reporter after scribbling on the copy 
a cabalistic message to the printer. “You are on, Mac,” he said; “it 
goes on the front page. I told Macy to scrap the yarn about the 
danger of war with England, and give this a scare head. Daylight 
holdups are full of human interest in this man’s town, while possible 
war with England has interest only for us Irish.” Then Connolly took 
his hat and coat, and after being shot down the elevator, rushed for 
a standing subway train, as though his life depended on catching this 
particular train. Sandwiched like a sardine in a mass of passengers, 
he clung to a strap, whilst the train bore him swiftly to his home in 
the Bronx. After dinner he plied the telephone receiver busily and 
succeeded in arranging for all the members of the company of the 
previous night to meet again. 

On his arrival at the Club he found O’Hara and Farrel already 
there. They greeted him warmly, and when he was seated comfort- 
ably, took up the thread of conversation interrupted by his arrival. 

“Tom,” said Farrel, “I was just telling O’Hara here that I had a 
very bad night, due to your submarine story. And, strange to say, he 
had the same experience.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Connolly, blowing forth in graceful 
rings the smoke of the cigar he had just lighted. 

“Oh, you know what we were speaking of last night, before we 
left the Club,” responded Farrel. “Couldn’t get it out of my mind 
somehow. Lay awake, thinking what a glorious thing such a trip 
would be for Ireland. Then I rolled and tessed all night, dreaming of 
fighting British cruisers.” 

“Same here,” said O’Hara, chuckling; “I was chasing a British sub 
all night. I was the captain, Tom was the gunner, Farrel here was 
chief engineer, and Ryan was pestering us all, reminding us that the 
boat cost five thousand at par.” 

Connolly laughed heartily. “I had forgotten all about it,” said he. 
“But, honestly, I believe the thing could be done.” 

Just then the door of the room in which the friends were assem- 
bled opened, and Ryan entered. “Hello, fellows,” he said cheerily. 
“T’ll bet the cigars I can guess the subject of your conversation.” 

“You’re on,” said Farrell quickly. “You'll never guess.” 
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“Irish submarines,” said Ryan. 


“How did you guess, or did you hear us speaking before you came 
in?” asked O’Hara. 

“No, I didn’t overhear you,” responded Ryan, “but I figured in- 
telligent men like you and Farrel, since you are so ardent in the cause 
of Ireland’s freedom, would be impressed by Tom’s talk last night. 
Ghee, Sinn Fein Navy was in my mind all day, instead of stocks and 
bonds. It must have been a charm, for I cleaned up thirty thousand 
on ‘Sinclair Oil.’ At that I believe Con was right.” 

“Of course I was right. It would be dead easy to make such a trip, 
with little or no possibility of the affair becoming known, provided 
the right men were behind it, men who both knew how to manage the 
affair from all angles and keep their mouths shut besides.” Such was 
Connolly’s verdict, delivered with all the assurance of a man who is 
convinced that he is right. 

“I believe you’re right, Con,” responded Ryan. “I believe it so 
strongly that the thirty thousand dollars I made today are going to 
be invested in the purchase, commissioning and voyage of the former 
German submarine, the U-12, as the first ship of the Irish Republican 
Navy! That is the investment I wish to consult you and the others 
about, Con.” And Ryan, the cool, sagacious man of business, leaned 
forward eagerly with the light of unwonted excitement in his cold 
grey eyes. 

“What,” gasped Connolly incredulously, “has Mike Ryan taken 
sudden leave of his senses?” 

“Do you want to bring on war between the United States and 
England?” asked Farrel. 

“Or have us hanged as pirates?” suggested O’Hara. 

“Tt would be glorious for Ireland,” ejaculated Farrel, “but there 
are too many difficulties in the way.” 

“Yes, it is impossible,” said O’Hara. “Con may be right about the 
secrecy, but there are too many other things in the way..” 

“Listen,” said Ryan crisply. “If I can prove it is the easiest thing 
in the world to accomplish and provide the cash, will you fellows do 
your bit?” 

There was silence, surprise and thoughtful silence for a moment. 
Then Ryan spoke again. “I know what you men are thinking of— 
wife and family, and position in life, and the ridicule or punishment 
which follow if we fail. I’ve thought of all those things too. And 
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our country—the good old United States, I mean—but then the United 
States will not be involved if we fail. And we can’t fail; but even 
if we do, we suffer, and we alone. Good God, fellows, when I think 
of what Ireland has been suffering from English cruelty, when I re- 
member the deeds of the Black and Tans, and then recall how Ireland 
is losing hope, because we Americans, though born in Ireland and 
proclaiming our love for Ireland from the housetops, are, nevertheless, 
hardly lifting a finger to help her cause in any practical way, when I 
think of all this, and then see this opportunity of striking a blow that 
will arouse the world to Ireland’s courage,—why, believe me, if it 
takes the last penny I own, or even requires me to sacrifice my life, 
T’ll be proud and glad to do it. Come, what say you?” 

For answer each man leaned over the table and silently grasped 
the hand of Ryan. O’Hara was the first to break the silence. 


“Gee, think of a commander of the United States Navy being tried 
with such charges as will lead out of this affair if we are caught.” He 
smiled ruefully, and then added: “But I’m game—if I can be shown 
that the plan is practical.” 


“Practical it must be,” said Connolly, “otherwise you wouldn’t find 
Mike Ryan so enthusiastic about the affair. He’s a hard-headed busi- 
ness man. It may seem sudden, this idea of his, but I’ll bet he has the 
whole scheme cooked out or he would not have broached the subject.” 


“You're right there,” agreed Farrel. “Further, when O’Hara and 
myself were dreaming and scheming during our sleep last night, some 
plan like Ryan has in mind must have been running through our 
brains.” 


“Listen,’ said Ryan, “I knew somehow you fellows would agree to 
help. We've everything we need to put the scheme through right 
among ourselves. O’Hara knows the boat; Farrel can pull the wires 
to secure the purchase. Have some real bona-fide junk dealer buy it 
in his own name, you know. Con ought to be able to lay hands on 
some gunners and torpedo men, since he served with.a good many 
of them in the war. I'll supply the cash—get the inside dope on sup- 
plies and agree to secure them. Ammunition will be the only thing 
difficult to procure, but I think I know how to get even that. Curran, 

I’m sure, will be able to fix us up on wireless and other electrical equip- 
ment. I’m sure he’ll be with us. Sounds easy, doesn’t it?” 

“How about our status as combatants?” inquired O’Hara. “If we 
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sail as plain American citizens we'll be plain murderers if we cause 
any loss of life.” 

“Or pirates, as you said before,” replied Ryan. ‘“That’s easy. Re- 
member O’Dare, the Sinn Feiner, who offered commissions in the 
Republican Army to men we could recommend? You remember, Con?” 

Connolly nodded, and Ryan continued: “Well, I called him to the 
office today, asked about our status—he said it was easily settled— 
would enlist and swear in any man we wished, if the plan went through. 
He can be trusted. I was not afraid to mention the plan to him. Our 
absence from home and other things are still to be worked out. We’ve 
a hard night’s work ahead of us, for we must move quickly, if O’Hara 
is to help. Why, I’ve even thought of the name of the boat. How does 
‘The Dark Rosaleen’ strike you?” 

“Great!” ejaculated Connolly, “couldn’t find a better.” 

“Well,” said Ryan, “I’ll have Charley bring up a bottle of my 
private stock, and we'll drink to the success of “The Dark Rosaleen.’ 
Then let’s get down to details.” 

Get down to details these men did. It was 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when they left the Club. What they planned that night they accom- 
plished quietly but quickly. One dark night on the high seas, fiity 
miles from New York harbor, a steamer out of the beaten course met 
a submarine. Supplies and ammunition were transferred from the 
steamer, which turned and steamed towards New York, whilst the 
submarine, the former German U-12, now rechristened “The Dark 
Rosaleen,” turned her bow towards the coast of England. 

The details of her voyage we dare not give. We refer the reader 
to the daily press, which, late in January, told of how the largest sub- 
marine of the British Navy had sunk one hundred miles from Land’s 
End, with the loss of all on board, and with no news of how the dis- 
aster happened. In a junk yard on the shores of the East River, near 
Canal street, New York City, a former German submarine lies almost 
dismantled. What the full history of her career has been will never 
appear in print, for, as Connolly wisely remarked: “The best stories 
from real life never get into the newspapers!” 


One who is in love with his occupation gets more out of it than 
another who makes a fortune by work he dislikes and despises. The 
pleasure of doing congenial work is its greatest reward. 
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The Favor of the Emperor 
A BOY HERO 
V. 


Celsus died a martyr’s death. Out on the Appian Way, by the 
side of the “Tenth Milestone,” as the sentence read,—-near the very 


spot where he had passed so often in the dead of night to assist at 
the Christian mysteries in the catacombs,—where he had so often, at 


Mass, stood beneath the mystic Calvary,—where he had so often re- 
ceived the God of Calvary into his heart,—there he bore witness 
courageously and joyously for Christ. 

Marcellinus was present at his friend’s triumph,—happy in his new 
found Faith,—wondering whether he, too, would be strong enough for 
that ordeal; for he knew well that, owing to his prominence as son of 
the Roman Imperial Judge, he could not escape, but sooner or later 
must stand the supreme test. 

His thoughts were tender and sad, but gilt, as it were, with exulta- 
tion. The glint of the executioner’s sword as it descended upon the 
bowed neck of Celsus, startled him from his meditation. He rushed 
forward and with infinite reverence and tenderness, almost awe, picked 
up the head of his friend, and imprinted warm kisses upon the martyr 
brow. He was altogether oblivious of his surroundings,—he saw, he 
heard no one, until a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder, and a 
cry went up from the little knot of spectators: 

“He, too, is a Christian! The Christians to the sword!” 

The blood-frenzied crowd would probably have made short work 
of Marcellinus, had not the cordon of soldiers that guarded the exe- 
cution surrounded him; for they recognized him as the son of Claudius, 
Judge and Senator. Putting chains upon him, however, they brought 
him back to the city. 

As they approached the Forum, where the court sat, they met 
another cortege, just coming away,—another. Christian condemned to 
death. Faces scowled at Marcellinus,—faces beamed with encourage- 
ment and reverence. A few came so close as to touch his chains and 
gently lift them as if they would kiss them. 

The crowd that stood around the tribunal fell back to allow the 
soldiers with their prisoner to pass, and in a few moments Marcel- 
linus stood before the judge. He was face to face with his father. 
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“Your only son!” whispered a reproachful voice in the hard 
Roman’s breast; and a gleam of pity stole momentarily into his eyes. 

“The favor of the Emperor!’ came the echo of his wife’s cold, 
feelingless demand. 

He made one last effort to dissuade his son from what he con- 
sidered the folly of the Christian Faith. In this he was aided zealously 
by two aged pagan priests that stood by his side They flattered Mar- 
cellinus; they held out to the boy, who no doubt was filled with the 
joy of life, the most alluring prospects; they argued with him; they 
shouted into his face with fierce anger; they threatened him with every 
torture. Marcellinus, apparently deaf to all, merely sheok his head 
and smiled. At last the old priests gave up. 

Then Marcellinus spoke in tones loud enough for all to hear,—tones 
in which respect was mingled with a calm and firmness that the old 
Judge instinctively admired. 

“Father, spare yourself this needless trouble of trying to make me 
renounce my God and Saviour, whom I have but lately found and all 
too late have begun to love. It is all in vain. I am a weak, feeble boy; 
you can torture and kill me; my body, yes, that is in your power, 
but my soul is in the hands of the Most High God. He is with me; 
He will not abandon me. But do you give up this folly of paganism 
and come to the one true God! You cannot conceive what true happi- 
ness He will impart to you even here on earth; and hereafter, ah! 
eternal joys are His reward.” 

With face radiant, with voice trembling with deep emotion, with 
figure graceful as an Apollo, Marcellinus pleaded for his Faith to the 
astonishment and admiration of all who had known the once girlish 
youth. He had become a man; Roman energy supplanted cowardice; 
he deserved to wear the toga virilis. 

Claudius watched the performance in sullen silence. His eyes 
glanced sullenly from face to face among the onlookers, while his 
fingers played nervously with the folds of his toga. 


“Death !’? demanded a stentorian voice. “Death to the Christian!’ 
shouted others. 


One of the priests made a last attempt. 

“Take just one grain of incense,” he whispered to Marcellinus,— 
“just one, and cast it on the coal before the image of Jupiter. You can 
do and believe in secret as you wish!” 

“Hypocrite! False reward of the gods!” cried Marcellinus. And 
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planting his foot on the base of the statue of Jupiter, with one violent 
push, he knocked it over. The great idol crashed to the ground and 
broke into fragments. 

The pagan priests were stupified. The soldiers could hardly restrain 
a laugh. Claudius arose—his voice resounded like two stones beaten 
together. TE Bei 

“Take him to the Tenth milestone!” 

He spoke, and without looking at his son again, turned and left 
the tribunal, followed by the priests. 

Marcellinus walked between his captors to his death. 

“Our Father who art in heaven” he prayed as he went. 

In a short while, his blood having reddened the sand where Celsus’ 
blood had flowed a short while before, the executioners tossed the 
headless corpse into the sewer, and returned to the city. When dark- 
ness fell the Christians came cautiously out to the place of martyrdom, 
gathered the remains of Celsus and Marcellinus, and amid psalms and 
prayers, laid them side by side in a niche in the catacombs. A marble 
slab was placed over the opening, upon which some faithful hand en- 
graved the images of two doves and two palm branches with their 
names 
Celsus and Marcellinus, in God. 

The Christians knelt before, and implored the young heroes to 
intercede for them. 


VI. 


Claudius sat in sullen meditation at home. At first he had raged 
almost like a beast, but suddenly had grown silent. 


At the Tenth milestone his son’s blood was being shed, blood of his 
blood. The childless, loveless father groaned. The noble head of his 
child rolls in blood and dirt. The youthful, tender body sinks to earth, 
cold and dead. His own father the murderer! He seemed to see it 
as in clairvoyance. He leaped from his seat and stared at the vision. 

“Accursed!” he cried. “Accursed!” The walls seemed to re-echo. 

A cold sweat gathered on his brow—while his breast heaved with 
fierce emotion. 

At that moment Agrippina, roused by the cry, stepped into the 
room, beautiful as a goddess. Claudius was once more submissive. She 
reminded him that now nothing stood between them and the Emperor’s 
highest favors: his justice, his heroic firmness in triumphing over every 
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human consideration in the Emperor’s service would bring its sure 
reward. 

When she left Claudius, he was radiant with hope. He would tell 
the Emperor of his action—then he would be made prefect of the city 
—second to none but Nero! 

A smile swept over his features—a smile of triumph—the favor of 
the Emperor. 

Just then a slave appeared, and bowing to the ground, announced 
that Julius, the new prefect of the city, was come. 

Claudius paled. He stood there, trembling and uncertain. Had he 
heard aright? 

“The prefect of the city, Julius,” repeated the slave, “urgently re- 
quests an interview.” 

“Accursed!” hissed Claudius. “Lost!” 

He seemed to lose his mind as he realized that the prize for which 
he had sacrificed all was lost. The visit of the prefect, his bitter foe 
at this hour, meant no good. Grasping his short sword, he would 
have plunged it into the slave that brought the announcement and 
witnessed his discomfiture. But the slave fled. He turned upon him- 
self and buried the blade in his own heart. He fell, groaning, upon the 
marble floor of the room. 

The prefect, Julius, stepped in, and found his foe lying in a pool 
of blood, dead. He laughed—the laugh of a demon—and departed. 
Claudius was gone. 

(The End.) 


FOR HIGHER THINGS 





“In the United States during the year it is estimated there were 
about 12,000 suicides; three men to one woman . . . more than 
one hundred couples killed themselves because of divorce 
seventy-five presidents and managers of business, thirty-six million- 
aires and twenty-three rich women have wearied of life and have 
sought their own destruction.” 

It is all an evidence that neither fame nor wealth nor pleasure are 
the destiny of man—that nothing on this earth can fully satisfy him. 

Ad majora natus sum—I am born for higher things, said St. Stan- 
islaus Kostka. It is well to call it to mind frequently. 
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Following The Standard 
LAY ORDER OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 
AUG. T. ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


“Now a certain Jew, named Apollo . . . an eloquent man, 
came to Ephesus, one mighty in the scriptures. This man was in- 
structed in the way of the Lord: and being fervent in spirit, spoke 
and taught diligently the things that are of Jesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John. This man, therefore, began to speak boldly in the 
Synagogue. Whom when Priscilla and Aquila had heard, they took 
him to them, and expounded to him the way of the Lord more dili- 
gently.” Later he went to Achaia and converted many by his preach- 
ing (Act. XVIII, 24-26). 


IV. PRISCILLA 


Beside St. Paul, we see, for a great part of his apostolic labor the 
wife of Aquila, Prisca, also called by the diminutive, Priscilla. St. 
Paul called her “his helper’ (Ro. 16, 3) in the gospel. 

In the house of these two faithful souls, a model husband and wife, 
Aquila and Priscilla, the Christians met in the evening for instruction 
and prayer, and on Sundays for the sacrifice of the Mass and Com- 
munion (1 Cor. 16, 19). 

Priscilla was especially energetic and active, more so, apparently, 
than her husband, for her name receives more prominence even than 
that of Aquila (Ro. 16, 3; 2 Tim. 4, 19; Acts 18, 26). 

As she instructed Apollo (Apollonius) so she took an even more 
extensive share in the instruction of women converts and the guidance 
of the deaconesses. 

Here, then, is another field for the zeal of laywomen—in connection 
with the spread of the gospel. 

There are Women’s Mission Leagues as, for instance, in Milwau- 
kee, who, taking to heart the plight of the pagans and heathens in 
foreign lands, try by every means in their power to bring to them the 
blessings of the Faith, that makes their own lives happy. 

By alms for the redemption of Chinese babies, for the support of a 
catechist, for the maintenance of priests and sisters at the front in 
mission lands. By such means as collecting stamps and tinfoil or 
mailing literature; by subscribing to missionary magazines, and inter- 
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esting themselves, their children and their friends in the work of the 
missions, their zeal reaches to the ends of the earth. 


But we need not go to foreign lands, to the jungle of Africa or to 
the swamps and wastes of China to find the “heathen.” The women 
who belong to the “Christian Doctrine League” in some of our larger 
cities will be abie to tell you how they can be found in the lower dis- 
tricts of the city—among the poor recently immigrated, unaccustomed 
to the ways of our land, unbefriended and perhaps unknown to any- 
one, often so numerous that the few priests of their language cannot 
possibly cope with the problem of their Christian education. 

In such districts the city swarms with children, whose home is 
the street. These poor children, noble women inflamed with zeal and 
guided by their pastors, endeavor to gather that they might lay their 
heads upon the bosom of our Lord in a worthy First Communion, so 
that crime may not soil the childish brow before the Saviour has 
printed His kiss upon it in Holy Communion! 

This work of the lay-catechist has a great future—it may be called 
the “Ambulance Service” of Catholic Education. It is an attempt as 
far as possible to bring the fruits of Catholic instruction even to those 
who have no Catholic schools and who are prevented by circumstances 
from attending them. 

Cardinal Manning was once asked to build a church in a section 
of London. He gave this answer: “As long as there is still a child 
running around the street of that sections without Christian instruc- 
tion, I will not begin to build a church.” To him every child’s soul 
was a cathedral of the Most High! 

And in still another way can this diaconate be exercised. Not by 
formal teaching alone, not by recourse to the pen, but by the apostolate 
of conversation and example can instruction be imparted to those well- 
intentioned but weak souls we so often meet in all walks of life. They 
have good hearts, but their opinions, never very strong or clear in 
regard to such things as what is becoming in dress, amusements, asso- 
ciation, what is Christian in company-keeping, in married life and so 
on,—their opinions in these similar matters have been formed from 
the daily papers, the sensational magazines or the practical school of 
the office or factory. The products of such “schools” of life we have 
often had occasion to see—girls with the freshness of the blossom, the 
fragrance of reverence and modesty killed; boys with brazenness of 
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passion, kindled before manliness was strong enough to cope with it 
and check it. 

What a world of good a real woman might be able to effect among 
such as these by the apostolate of example and conversation toward 
strengthening them in sound Christian views of life and its problems. 

All this we might call the Prisca-Diaconate. 

V. MARTHA. 

When our Lord came to Bethany to raise Lazarus to life, Martha, 
the elder sister, hurried out to meet Him. And returning, she called 
‘Mary, saying: “The Master is come and calleth for thee” (Jno. XI, 
28). As she here serves to bring the two together, so she probably had 
a great share in bringing Mary to our Lord from her wicked life, if 
the tradition be true that Mary was the sinful Magdalene. 

This suggests to us another field of service, far more difficult than 
any of the others, yet just as necessary and as holy, as close to the 
Heart of the Savior as any of the others. 

This work is at first sight not as satisfying as the work in the 
various women’s societies for charitable and religious purposes; it is 
not at first sight so grateful but rather thankless work. But it is none 
the less great and peculiarly like the chosen work of the Good 
Shepherd seeking out the lost sheep. 

Even this work, to a certain extent, belongs to the laywomen. The 
dangers, the abysses that lurk for the fallen girl are terrible to con- 
template to one who by God’s grace has ever kept close to the pattern 
of our Lady. Ever since our Lord set up His tabernacle upon earth 
and made His dwelling there, ever since He has called for the hearts 
. of men to reside in them—a fallen girl must seem like the ruins of a 
once beautiful cathedral. 

A priest once came to his bishop to tell him of a terrible sacrilege 
that had been committed in his church. Robbers had broken in during 
the night. They did extensive damage. 

“But,” said the priest, “as I came at dawn into the church and 
saw the Sacred Hosts lying scattered around on the floor, that was 
the saddest moment of my life!” 

Truly—the Sacred Hosts on the floor! the Sacred Hosts in the 
dust and dirt! that is the saddest thing! But the next saddest thing 
is, when girls, that have received Holy Communion and were hallowed 


by the presence of their God, lose the right way and stumble into the 
mire of shame. 
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To save them from that is indeed a true apostolate! It is to gather 
the hosts from the filth. 

The Big Brother Movement for the rescue of boys has for quite 
a while been doing valiant work for the boy that fell by the wayside. 
The Big Sister Movement was slower in rising, but it is here, thank 
God! It is here with its matrons in the railway stations, with its 
matrons in the juvenile delinquency courts, with its workers at the 
various institutions and homes, befriending the unfortunates, being 
Marthas to the Marys whom our Lord has come to the altar to see. 

In this work, too, much valuable service can be done indirectly and 
remotely. A great deal of the temptation comes through the laxity, 
the sensationalism, the downright pandering to the nude and spec- 
tacular and licentious—in pictures and stories—in our newspapers. 
What earthly good some of the things to be found in them can serve— 
no reasoning, no serious man can see. It is not news, it is not informa- 
tion, it is not helpful, it is only waking the smoldering flames of pas- 
sion and breaking down the barriers of modesty by familiarizing with 
the shameless. 

Our movies, too, that could do so much good, proffer our youth 
only a chalice of Babylon full of the intoxicating wine of passion, while 
Christ presents them the chalice of His Precious Blood! 

The dance hall contributes no less to the delinquency of maiden- 
hood and to the blighting of the blossoms of innocence. 

There, then, is a Martha service. By taking active interest in, or 
at least lending moral support to every movement for the improvement 
of the press, the censorship of the movies, the regulation of dance 
halls and the abolishing of all those that will not conform, much can 
be done to prevent the evil consequences. 

By speaking to parents who are careless about their children and 
creating a more serious view of the matter—destroying the frivolous 
idea that flippant newspaper articles tend to produce in the minds of 
people—another appreciable aid could be given. 

An ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure! 

This is the Martha-Diaconate. 


CONCLUSION. 

And all these various diaconates which are open to our faithful 
laywomen, all must find their inspiration, their support, their conse- 
cration and their impetus in the Blessed Sacrament. The frequent re- 
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ception of the Blessed Sacrament does not,—should not,—make us 
moody, self-conceited, self-willed. No, not by any means. On the 
contrary, it should make us unselfish, ready for service and sacrifice, 
—tready for the Passion, as our Lord was. 


True, and as a matter of course, all these diaconates,—the Lydia: 


service, the Tabitha service, the Veronica service, the Priscilia service 
and the Martha service must not be undertaken or exercised without 
due subordination to the pastor and confessor. For both the regular 
care of souls and this preparatory diaconate are necessary, each in its 
sphere and its own circumstances. There must be harmony and 
co-operation. 

When, at dusk, the sun is bedded like a great rose-colored host in 
a bank of clouds, it would almost appear as if a priest were raising the 
monstrance into the evening sky. To the ordinary eye the sun then 
seems to be but a foot or two in diameter; and yet in truth it is 108 
times as great as our earth. 


So also when our Lord is exposed for adoration on the altar the 
human fleshy eye sees only the insignificant, the commonplace form of 
bread. Yet in reality it is the Savior that is there—with His whole 
Good Shepherd’s Heart—His whole Good Shepherd’s love. 

That is the law of the Blessed Sacrament: insignificant appearances 
—unfathomable realities within: beneath insignificant appearances in- 
calculable stores of grace and virtue. 


This, too, is the law of the apostolate of women—of the lay Order 
of the Good Shepherd. Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament must 
supply its inspiration, its support, its law and exemplar. 


Mr. Dooley says: “So long as ivry man looks out f’r his own 
honor, th’ honor of th’ country ‘ll look out f’r itsilf. No wan iver 
heard iv a nation stealin’ a lead pipe or committin’ perjury. ’Tis the 
men that makes up th’ nation that goes in f’r these diversions”. 


The number of Catholics in Scotland is 603,094. The strange thing 
about the Catholic population is that of this number exactly 450,000 are 
to be found in Archdiocese of Glasgow, which has added to its Catho- 
lic population 50,000 in the course of a single year. The great majority 
of the Catholic population is Irish. 
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The Disillusionment of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER IV. FIGHTING FIRE 


W. T. BOND, C. Ss. R. 


At Uncle Stanhope’s words those living in the neighborhood 
jumped to their feet. “The woods are on fire!” is an ominous an- 
nouncement to anyone whose home is surrounded with piny woods. 
It may easily mean the complete destruction of the work and sacri- 
fices of years. 

“Eben, down to the quarters at once,” he yelled, “and wake every 
man. You women remain at home. You’d only be in the way. Come 
on, boys,” pitching off his coat and disappearing. He emerged from 
his room in a moment in overalls. “Leave your coats behind, you 
won’t need ’em.” 

In a few moments Karl, Patrick and Willie, with Uncle Stanhope 
in the lead, were “trekking” towards the southeast woods. In that 
direction a crimson glare spread over the sky. The wind had risen 
and a pungent smoke penetrated everywhere. In the direction of the 
quarters could be heard the shouts and cries of the darkies, now fully 
awakened to the gravity of the situation. On they came, about fifty 
strong, armed with anything that could beat out fire. Some carried 
pans; some old rusty shovels; some wide boards; others, who could 
find nothing handy, had cut off diminutive pine trees, thick at the 
top, which, with their branches of green needles, made excellent 
brushes. Uncle Stanhope had possessed himself of a large coal shovel. 
Karl and Patrick found two long-handled spades. Willie grabbed the 
waiter on which Aunt Liza had brought in the turkey. Thus equipped, 
they were on their way to the scene of the fire when they met Father 
Liscombe. 

“Well met, Father,” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. “I don’t want 
you to come with us. It wouldn’t be good for a man of your age, not 
used to such strenuous exertions. Please get the women together and 
say the rosary. The Blessed Mother can do more for us than anybody. 
Only two things can save our woods and perhaps our home from com- 
plete destruction. I know just where that fire is. There’s a strip of 
plowed ground between our woods and the fire, and the width of the 
branch. But the fire makes its own breeze, and it may jump that space. 
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If it gets into our woods, this side, we may lose everything. Then, 
if the wind changes, we can beat out the fire.” With that he was 
off, followed by all the darkies who had come up in the meantime. 

Uncle Stanhope’s words to Father Liscombe had pleased and dis- 
pleased him. He was mightily pleased to see such confidence in prayer 
manifested by a man of the world, and he also felt that he ought to 
be in the foreground with the other men, where every man counted. 
He immediately wended his way to the house, where he found 
Charlotte and the four girls, framed in by the party decorations, gazing 
with anxious faces towards the lurid sky in the southeast. 

“Come,” he said, “let us recite the rosary that our Blessed Mother 
may cause the wind to change.” They all knelt down on the porch. 
Janice, unobserved, darted into the house. 

The men, hurrying through the brush, reached the burning woods 
in about ten minutes. The fire had already done immense damage. 
Magnificent stretches of pine woods, rich with the finest of timber, 
lay smouldering and devastated. Several outhouses of the neighbor- 
ing plantations had taken fire and burned to the ground. Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s stable and corncrib, Uncle Stanhope’s nearest neighbor, were 
burning fiercely, and every one on that place with some of the neigh- 
bors were fighting desperately to save his residence. 

Seeing at a glance that no more help was necessary there, Uncle 
Stanhope directed his efforts to checking the spread of the fire in the 
direction of Pine Grove. The woods for a mile running north and 
south were a furnace of crackling and roaring flames. The heat was 
unbearable, the pungent smoke stifling, and after a few minutes the 
men were compelled to withdraw, almost overcome by the dense smoke 
sent up by the great masses of dried leaves, pine needles, and other 
dead wood with which the ground was littered. It was indeed a 
magnificent sight, that great roaring furnace of fire as far as the eye 
could reach. T'was awe-inspiring to see the flames like living monsters 
attack a splendid pine tree one hundred and fifty feet in height, run 
up the trunk, leap into the branches, and in a moment as it were 
exulting spring far up into the air, throwing up red tongues of flame 
towards the crimson clouds. The wind swept up from the southeast 
with increasing violence as the great volume of ‘superheated air rose 
up, and rushed in to fill the vacuum, tearing loose dead limbs and hurl- 
ing them flaming into new areas of inflammable material. 

“No use, boys,” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope, withdrawing into the 
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plowed ground, and resting on his shovel he drew his hand across his 
brow. “Only devils could stand that heat and breathe in such smoke 
and live.” The last gigantic pine trees, just at this edge of the clearing, 
had now been reached, and the great red flames, with a fierce roar, 
licked their way to the tops, reaching out far over the plowed ground, 
driven by a relentless wind. Millions of sparks and flaming branches 
of trees were thrown up continuously, but fell short. This strip of 
plowed ground was Uncle Stanhope’s “forlorn hope,” and he stood like 
a commander-in-chief of an army watching. If the woods on his side 
of the branch ignited it meant the destruction of ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of magnificent pine and hardwood timber; and perhaps every 
house on the place would go. As he stood watching the roaring fire, 
his brow furrowed with anxious conjecture, he turned suddenly, and 
there at his elbow stood Janice. 

“What the—” he ejaculated, frowning fiercely. 

“I just thought you might need a little drink,” she said serenely, 
“and brought you a bucket of water.” 

“Yes, indeed, I do,” said Patrick. “I’d give a hundred dollars for 
a drink.” 

“Out with it,” laughed Janice. “Barkis is willin’.’ 

“Tf I had it,” continued Patrick. “But you’re an angel of mercy 
anyway,” as he gulped down the water. The bucket was soon emptied, 
and then another and another. 

Even Uncle Stanhope himself, though muttering something under 
his breath about “women butting into everything that doesn’t concern 
them,” condescended to toss off a few bumpers. 

“You see,” said Janice, quite unconscious of his displeasure, “I 
just put on my riding suit, so I wouldn’t catch fire. If I can’t handle 
a shovel and beat out the fire, I can carry water. You know our South- 
ern women during the war moulded the bullets while the men shot 
them at the enemy.” 

Uncle Stanhope softened visibly at the reference to the “war” and 
whatever rebuke he might have delivered was never uttered, for just 
then there was a flash of lightning, quickly followed by a snarl of 
thunder, and the wind from the west came roaming through the forest. 

“God be praised!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope, looking up at the 
sky. “Down on your knees, every one, and thank God for having pre- 
served our homes.” 


Every one, darkies and all, without exception, fell on their knees 
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and with bowed head, in silence, made an act of thanksgiving to God, 
as the rain in torrents began to sweep over the furnace of burning 
trees. Under such a pelting the fire soon died down with loud hissing 
and clouds of steam, and in a little while the great conflagration was a 
thing of the past. 

““Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow!’” exclaimed 
Uncle Stanhope, quoting King Lear. “I never took a ducking with 
better grace.” And ducking they got, without doubt. Every one was 
soaked to the skin. Janice looked like a drowned rat. 

“Call all the men here!” cried Uncle Stanhope; “I want to speak 
to them before we start for home.” 

In a few minutes all were gathered around him. "Twas a strange 
sight. The silent dripping trees to the left, to the right the burned 
area; smoke and steam still rising heavenward; the artillery of the 
heavens still bellowing; the rain pouring in a continuous roar; the 
soaked and dripping men, with the one woman in their midst, still 
clinging to her pail; the darkness punctuated by frequent flashes of 
lightning, lighting up the curious faces of the men and boys; and, in 
the midst Uncle Stanhope with his hand raised to command attention. 

“Men,” he said, “I wish to thank you, each and all, for your de- 
votion. The good God came to the rescue, to Whom be praise and glory. 
Tomorrow, or rather today, for it is now 4 a. m., will be a holiday 
at Pine Grove (cheers). Sleep as long as you like. But at 2 o’clock 
p. m. I want you all on the lawn in front of my house to celebrate 
(more cheers). Now let us go home and get on some dry clothes.” 
With that all started up through the dripping woods and underbrush 
in great good humor, laughing and talking, some singing, but all well 
pleased with the prospect of a holiday and one of Uncle Stanhope’s 
celebrations famous throughout the countryside. Patrick took 
Janice’s pail. 

“Let me carry this for you. You’ve done your share,” he said. 

“But Uncle Stanhope doesn’t seem pleased with me,” pouted Janice. 

“Well, you know,” replied Patrick, “he’s a gentleman of the old 
school, and has his set ideas about woman’s place. We younger men 
are not so particular. He didn’t like to see you coming down there 
alone among all the men. He thinks young women shouldn’t be run- 
ning around without a chaperon.” Janice laughed. 

“Chaperon! The idea! I’d like to see any woman chaperon me. 
I’d chaperon the chaperon.” 
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“I reckon you would,” laughed Patrick. “But don’t worry about 
him. He thinks the world about you. He has a very knightly regard 
for all women. You struck his soft spot when you spoke about the 
war. You know he’s a Confederate veteran, and the ‘lost cause’ is very 
near his heart.” 

“Glad to know it,” answered Janice, “it might come in handy some 
time.” 

Patrick grinned, but made no reply. He was too unsophisticated 
and infatuated with Janice to plumb the depths of that answer. 

They were now nearing the house, and before the darkies turned 
down to the quarters they gave three cheers and then went off laugh- 
ing and singing. Charlotte and the girls were surprised to see Janice 
come in dripping, but they spirited her off to her room. 


“You boys go on up to the attic room. You'll find beds there,” said 
Uncle Stanhope. “Take a good long sleep. Eben will bring down 
your wet clothes and they'll be nice and dry for you when you get up 
about ten or eleven o’clock. Of course, you'll stay for the celebration. 
Leave here at four, you’ll be home by six. We'll send a hot drink up 
there for you in a few minutes.” 


In a little while the peace of the grave settled over Pine Grove, 
broken only by the distant grumble of thunder, now and then, as the 
storm drove away to the east. 

The sun came up over a scene of devastation, long stretches of 
black stumps and gray ashes. But Aunt Liza was up betimes and busy 
getting breakfast and dinner all in one for ‘dem city folks,’ and when 
the bell rang for dinner at twelve every one showed up looking fresh 
and rested as if nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 

“Never slept better in my life,” said Patrick. 

“TI dreamt I was hanging from the end of a limb, and the limb was 
burning off near the tree,” spoke up Janice, “fire above, fire below, fire 
on all sides, and as the limb broke I dropped an incredible distance.” 

“And I caught you!” exclaimed Patrick. 

“Not at all. I dropped into a pail of water, and awoke to find 
Aunt Charlotte sprinkling my face to wake me.” All laughed. 

“That shows you that dreams are nothing but phantoms of the 
imagination,” said Anne. “Fire and water were the two leading im- 
pressions on your imagination from last night. The whole dream 
occurred just at the instant of contact of the water on your face.” 
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“T dreamt once I was a wheelbarrow,” said Willie. “What was in 
my imagination?” 

“What’s always there, wheels!’ exclaimed Patrick. 

“Anyway,” broke in Uncle Stanhope quite in earnest, “whatever 
may be the cause of your dreams, let us be thankful no one fell in the 
water, and no one was burned, and that we have a roof over our head.” 

“Indeed,” said Father Liscombe, “we owe it all to the Blessed 
Virgin, for when we began to say the rosary there was not the slightest 
sign of a storm. And when we finished I could already see the play 
of lightning in the west. It was an immediate answer to our prayers.” 

“One thing I’m resolved to do,” continued Stanhope; “Monday 
morning I intend to put a force of hands to clean up our woods. No 
forest fire shall originate there if I can help it. And a great menace 
has passed away in that burned district. Our neighbors lost heavily, 
though, and I sympathize with them. I intend to help Wilkinson get 
the stumps out of that land so he can plant it.” 

“That’s generous of you, Uncle Stanhope,” said Janice; “are you 
so good to all your friends? I hope I’m in your good graces.” 

“Indeed you are,” rejoined Stanhope, and he added sententiously, 
“and I hope you'll be able to stay there.” 

An auto-horn at that moment sounded in front of the house, and 
Eben announced the arrival of a truck. 

“Good!” ejaculated Uncle Stanhope, “Schindler’s truck from 
Pulaski with some goodies for the celebration. Everybody be on hand 
at two o'clock for the celebration.” 

Dinner was over, and they all dispersed in various directions. Karl 
and Patrick went to look after their auto. The girls disappeared to 
primp up a little. Father Liscombe retired to his room, and Uncle 
Stanhope and Charlotte were busy enough with the preparations. 

The afternoon was glorious, warm and pleasant. At a quarter to 
two Eben sounded the dinner horn, and soon the darkies of every age, 
size, shape and hue came flocking from the direction of the quarters. 
The darkies all assembled on the lawn, little and big; the white folks 
on the porch. Charlotte looked well in her gray house dress with 
a pretty white apron. The Maloney girls were always the pink of per- 
fection, and they were now attired for the road. Karl’s and Patrick’s 
and Willie’s clothes had all been dried and pressed out while they were 
sleeping. Uncle Stanhope was in his shirt sleeves, with a list of 
events in his hand, quite busy. Father Liscombe, in a shady corner 
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in his rocker, had a point of vantage to witness everything. Janice, 
in a soft white organdie, was pronounced by Patrick “stunning.” 


First came races, and the negro boys and girls did throw them- 
selves with all their might and main into the contests. Prizes were 
awarded for every event, knives and lockets and jewelry and belts 
and quite a variety of things. There were two wrestling matches. At 
last a tall darky sang out: “Take your partners for the Virginia reel.” 
In a few moments four reels were formed. “Turn on your fiddle, 
Sam,” and the dance began. Such hearty, joyous sport! Such aban- 
don! Such laughing and shouting! Father Liscombe leaned back in 
his chair and laughed till the tears came into his eyes. Then came the 
ice cream. A man from Schindler’s had come along to serve it. He 
brought spoons and saucers. Uncle Stanhope stood in the rear of the 
truck and served the “stage-plank.”” Everybody came twice. What a 
glorious time! At last four p. m., and Karl brings the auto to the 
front gate. Then good-byes and away. Before the crowd dispersed 
Uncle Stanhope announced that the next day, Sunday, the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass would be offered on the front porch and all who de- 
sired to come would be welcome. 

At supper Janice suddenly exclaimed: “What about going to 
Pulaski Monday? I need some things.” 

“All right,” said Uncle Stanhope. “I'll take you and Charlotte in 
Monday morning. Be ready at nine o'clock, and Janice, if you'll 
accept, I’ll appoint you my secretary at twenty dollars a month. The 
work is easy.” 

“Indeed, I do accept,” said Janice. “Splendid.” 

“Here’s your first month’s salary,” continued Uncle Stanhope, 
opening his wallet and giving her a twenty-dollar bill. 

“You’re a good scout,” said Janice. 


(To be continued.) 


A special bulletin is to be issued by the Catholic Theatre Movement, 
reviewing the work of the movement since it was founded by the late 
Cardinal Farley of New York. Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
on application to The Catholic Theatre Movement, 120 West Sixtieth 
St., New York. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


UNEXPECTED REWARDS 








“T want to thank you for the inspiration you gave me last night,” 
said a woman to a friend in whose home she had spent the evening. 

“How could that be?” answered she. “I did not know that I said 
a word out of the commonplace, and I certainly did not feel inspiring.” 

“T was greatly depressed; your quiet manner and your pleasant 
view of things cheered me so much.” 

Now, it happened that the woman who had been thanked had her- 
self been struggling against depression of the bluest kind, due to over- 
worked nerves; she had had to force herself to appear as she really 
wanted to appear, to make the visit as pleasant as she would want to 
make it if she were feeling at her best. 

One who insists on doing her best, “whatever wind doth blow,” is 
sure not only to find pleasant rewards on the way, but also to help 
others, as at the bottom of her heart she really wants to help them.— 
Exchange. 


THE MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD 





Only a short time ago, in the cold, cheerless cells of one of our 
state prisons, a man lay dying. He was known to be one of the most 
hardened criminals of his time. There was no crime in which he had 
not steeped himself; and as his reformation was hopeless, he was sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Even there he was recognized as a desperate 
man, and even his fellow prisoners avoided him. He was at length 
seized with a fatal illness, and at last lay dying, friendless, alone, a 
criminal. His condition thus pitiful seemed but to make him all the 
more hardened. 

In vain those about him implored him to relent and die at least in 
peace with God; all in vain. Finally the priest knelt by his bedside 
and began to say aloud the Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary. He 
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watched the dying man as he prayed. At first his face was as unmoved 
as if it were of stone. But soon a cloud, as if of pain, convulsed his 
features; a deep sob escaped his lips, two large tear drops stood in 
his eyes and then slowly trickled down his rough, worn cheeks; one 
hand slowly sought the other and finally clasped it. 

“Pray for us sinners,” continued the priest. And at last, at last, 
that tongue was loosed, and the man whispered in low, fervent tones: 
“Now and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 

He gasped, and the bystanders thought he was dying. He reached 
out his wasted arm and caught the priest convulsively. The priest 
leaned over him to hear what he had to say. Between sobs from a 
broken heart, the prisoner whispered these words: 

“My mother taught me that prayer when I was a boy. I left her 
fifteen years ago for a life of crime. Tell her I said it before I died.” 

The hand relaxed, the head sank back upon the pillow, a quiver 
shook the frame. The priest held the crucifix to the man’s lips; large 
tears fell upon it as he kissed it. A moment of awful oppressive 
silence. He was dead. The memory of his mother had saved him. 


—CARDINAL O’CONNELL: Sermons and Addresses. 


AND THIS IS CALLED SCIENCE 





Huxley was the great protagonist of scientific agnosticism. When- 
ever he spoke about theologians, he always became vehement about 
what.he termed their neglect of facts and their insincerity. Judging 
from some facts in his life, he seems to have gone on the principle: 
If you want to clear yourself of suspicion, accuse the other party the 
more vehemently. For instance: his adherence to facts. 


He went to Lourdes to examine the question of miracles. After 
the most superficial examination he came to this conclusion: 

“It was a case of two peasant children sent, in the hottest month of 
the year, into a hot valley to collect sticks for firewood washed up 
by a stream when one of them, after stooping down opposite a heat- 
reverberating rock, was in rising attacked with a transient vertigo, 
under which she saw a figure in white against a rock. This bare fact 
being reported to the priest of the village, all the rest followed.” 

How simple! But, unfortunately, how far from the facts. The 
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time of Bernadette Soubirous’ vision was February and an exception- 
ally cold day! The priest of the village did his best to discourage her 
in her visions! They came not once, but repeatedly! But these facts 
would not fit into Huxley’s system,—so much the worse for the facts! 

His boasted scientific sincerity stands the test just as well. Thus, 
when in his biological lecture, he spoke of the transition of species, he 
told his hearers that he “did not mean in the least to say that one 
species turned into a second to develop thereafter into a third”; he 
simply meant to say “that the characters of the second were inter- 
mediate between those of the two others.” In piain English, the facts 
did not prove any evolution. 


Now, among his hearers was the Jesuit Father Hahn, professor of 
philosophy at Stonyhurst College. He noticed that Huxley never, in 
his university lectures, spoke about evolution. He asked for an ex- 
planation. “ 

“For several months now,” he said to Huxley, “I have been attend- 
ing your course, and I have never heard you mention evolution; while 
in your public lectures, everywhere you proclaim yourself an evolu- 
tionist.” 

“Here in my teaching lecture,” replied Huxley, “I have time to 
put the facts fully before a trained audience. But in my public lectures 
I am obliged to pass rapidly over the facts, and I put forward my 
personal convictions; and it is for this that people come to hear me.” 

Surely, we cannot help remarking with Mr. Alfred Rahilly, a most 


astounding admission. And this is how Huxley spoke of his gullible 
audiences. 


“My workingmen,” he wrote, “stick to me wonderfully, the house 
being fuller last night than ever. By next Friday evening they will 
all be convinced that they are monkeys!” 

As to the nature of his audiences, Prof. Mivart tells us the fol- 
lowing: 

On one occasion, after a lecture on the nervous system, a lady came 


to the table and asked Huxley to explain just one point which she had 
not understood. * 


“T did not quite gather,” she said, “whether what you called the 
cerebellum is inside the skull or outside.” 

Among such people, naturally, Huxley could make converts with- 
out an unnecessary expenditure of facts. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





O DEATH WHERE IS THY VICTORY? 





Resurrection—the call of Easter—is one of the most inspiring and 


uplifting because it gives the lie to that which is naturally saddest and 
darkest. 


The victory of death is complete when man dies: it is a total defeat, 
dissolution, spoliation of his humanity, as a beaten army is broken up 
and its guns and stores captured. But when the man rises again, and 
stands on his feet, glorious and immortal, the image of the risen 
Saviour,—whose is the victory then? 


“The hour cometh, wherein all that are in the graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God; and they that have done good shall come 
forth unto the resurrection of life; but they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of judgment” (John V. 28, 29). 


THE TEMPLE OF GOD 





The Resurrection sets the body of the Christian man in a new light. 

The heathen looked upon his body as a source of enjoyment, to be 
made the most of while it lasted. “Our life is the passing of a shadow, 
and none cometh back from death; come, then, let us enjoy the good 
things that are: let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die” (Wisd. 
II. 5, 6, & 1 Cor. XV. 32). 

These are the heathen sentiments. Philosophers argue against 
them, and plead the claims of society. Perishable though the indi- 
vidual be, say they, society lasts; and the perishable individual should 
consider society. No doubt he should. But he finds another and a 
personal reason for self-restraint, when he considers that neither his 
soul nor his body either is to perish forever. 

In this earthly body, from the Christian standpoint, the soul is as 
a Queen weaving her own Coronation robes. “For we must appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one may receive the 
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proper things of the body (the things done through the body), whether 
it be good or evil (2 Cor. V. 10). 

The Incarnation, whereby “the Word was made flesh” (John I. 14), 
was not for the salvation of our souls only, but for the salvation of 
the whole man, including, as St. Paul says expressly, “the redemption 
of our body” (Rom. VIII. 3). 

For this my Saviour bids me “eat His flesh and drink His blood” 
in Holy Communion, in preparation for the fulfillment of His promise 
to “raise me up, body and soul, at the last day” ; to remodel and “trans- 
form the body of my lowliness, so that it shall be made in the form 
of the body of His glory” (Phil. III. 2); or in other words to make 
this poor flesh of mine as His Body now is in the glory of His Resur- 
tection. 

But for this end I must strive with fidelity to God’s grace against 
that sin by which, St. Paul says, “a man sinneth against his own body.” 
I must know that I am a temple of the Holy Ghost, I must “glorify 
and bear God in my body” (1 Cor. VI. 18-20). 


WANTED: A WIFE 





Wanted, by men in every state, county, city and village in America: 
a wife. 

Wanted, by millions of bachelors in the United States, a wife who 
can live on her husband’s income and not complain; who can save a 
penny and not be ashamed. 

Wanted, a wife whose aim in life is not dress, motor cars, card 
parties, dinners, society; who will not neglect her husband; who 
loves a home. 

Wanted, a wife who knows how to cook, to sew, to direct a house- 
hold; who can make a home. 

Wanted, a wife who wants children. 

Wanted, a wife who knows a baseball score and a:batting average; 
who is not bored when her husband talks business; who will not laugh 
at a husband’s ambitions. 

Wanted, a wife who will not be a dressed up doll or a household 
drudge; who will not limit her life to the four walls of the house; 
who knows the need of self-improvement, self-enlargement; who can 
continue to grow; who loves progress, refinement, culture. 
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Wanted, a wife who loves the stimulus of victory; who will not 
lose ambition with one defeat; who cannot be fatigued by climbing; 
who is willing to pay the price of success. 

Wanted, a wife who can share adversity and not lose her love; who 
can share prosperity and not be jealous. 

Wanted, a wite who does not nag, who can be a companion, an 
inspiration ; whose love can lighten the shadows of failure; who can 
keep her faith, even though all men fall to doubting. 

Wanted, a wife who can love, love on through years—in prosperity, 
in hardships; in adversity, in sorrow. 

A woman who can meet these wants will find millions of men in 
America ready to go down on their knees and pray God for the 
privilege of giving her a home and making her happy. 

This is the vital Want Ad which the Milwaukee Journai printed 
some time ago. It is something for our girls to consider. We wouid 
add one more character: 

Wanted, a wife who prizes her Catholic Faith above all else and 
makes it a part of her everyday life. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 





What serious-minded men in positions fitting them to speak with 
authority of the matter, seem to recognize universally, is that delin- 
quency among boys and girls between 16 and 21 years of age is alarm- 
ingly frequent. 

Many causes have been suggested. And no doubt many causes 
work together. Not the least is the flippancy with which newspapers 
speak about glaring immodesties in dress or conduct and the promi- 
nence they give to pictures of young women who are mere society 
ornaments, nothing else—with apparently no serious purpose in life. 

But it is remarkable how many are laying the blame nearer home. 
For instance—just to quote at random: Dr. John Grier Hobben, 
president of Princeton University, said: “When American mothers 
send their daughters half dressed to evening functions, anything may 
happen. I would not like to put all the blame on the women, but 
young men are only human, and while they share in the responsibility 
for modern laxity, it has its beginning in the dress of the girls of 
today.” 
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“The night-key in the possession of the boys and girls in our city,” 
declares District Attorney Harry E. Lewis of Brooklyn, “does more 
to foster crime than anything I know of. There are fathers and 
mothers who don’t know where their girls go at night, and fathers who 
don't care where their boys go or what they do in the night.” 


The student editor of the Brown (University) Daily Herald, after 
arraigning the students for their laxity, declares: ‘We intend to 
remind the women and men what decent people think of their dancing. 
it’s time for the men to act, since the girls and mothers won't.” 


And the America makes the following pointed remarks: “Today 
there is just as much obedience in the world as ever there was, it has 
been whimsically remarked; but it is the parents rather than children 
who now practice that fragrant virtue. A youth of the family can 
easily persuade his mother, for example, that the Catholic college his 
father attended is hopelessly ‘unprogressive’ nowadays; the budding 
maiden of the household convinces her mother with iittle difficuity that 
the exceedingly ‘fashionable’ dress the daughter means to wear is not 
really so indecent at all; the younger children of the family are very 
successful in furnishing their mother with slight pretexts for excusing 
them from Sunday Mass; or our modern mother practices obedience 
best by readily yielding to her sons’ or daughters’ insistent demand that 
they should be freely permitted to imperil their faith and purity by the 
books they read, the plays or films they see, the company they keep or 
the Protestant marriages they contemplate making.” 

It is a severe arraignment and deserving of notice. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the best time to secure obedience is in 
childhood and the time to sow most effectively seeds of future good 
conduct is in the heart of the child. 


Bishop Lawrence, the Episcopalian Bishop of Boston, who himself 
is past his 7oth year, referring to the serious illness of Cardinal Gib- 
bons said: 


“He (the Cardinal) represents a great Christian Church and has 
been a consistent spokesman for his Church throughout years of great 
problems in both national and international affairs. He always has 
been full of grace and truth. He has dwelt among the people and 
earned their high regard and affection. Should he pass to the beyond, 
he will always live in our memories as a man of grace and truth.” 
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| Catholic Events 


(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 








The Bishop of Loreto publishes a statement announcing that the 
fire in the chapel of Loreto has done no harm to the walls of the Holy 
House. The entire sanctuary and almost all the precious jewels have 
been restored. 

* * * 


Bishop Diepen, Visitor Apostolic of Denmark, gives the following 
interesting figures on the status of the church in these northern lands: 
Sweden with a population of 5,200,000 numbers 2,258 Catholics. They 
have 17 churches, taken care of by 15 priests. Norway, with a popu- 
lation of 4,225,000 has 2,609 Catholics. They have 16 churches and 
24 priests. Denmark, with a population of 2,300,000, numbers 8,780 
Catholics, having 33 churches and 47 priests. 

* * * 


How are missionaries and sisters (in India) of former enemy 
nationality affected by after the war regulations? Cardinal Bourne 
was asked. 

“About that I can say nothing definite,” he replied. “As far as the 
nuns are concerned, and there are very many nuns of German and 
Austrian nationality in India, I think I may say that the matter is 
settled, and no matter what may be the ultimate result of the negotia- 
tions which Monsignor Kelley of Chicago, is conducting between the 
India office and the Vatican, the nuns of former enemy nationality 
will not be disturbed. * * * Looked at broadly, this is something 
transcending a mere question of nationality,—and I may tell you quite 
frankly that we have received no complaints against Catholic mis- 
sionaries of former enemy nationality. The question is one of civiliza- 
tion as much as of religion. The work of the missionaries is not 
confined to their churches. They are in charge of schools, homes, 
orphanages, farms, workshops, and even at the head of co-operative 
societies. It is obvious that all these things go to the making of good 
citizens. * * * The return of the missionaries to India is not per- 
mitted at present, but that is very far from implying that their ex- 
clusion is permanent.” 

* * * 

In his Lenten Pastoral, Cardinal Bourne of Westminster, warns 
his people of the attempts being made to introduce an easier divorce 
measure into parliament. It is called the Buckmaster Bill. The Angli- 
can Church, also has attempted to take a firm stand in regard to the 
matter; but many of its members are decidedly liberal and uncertain. 
The other Protestant bodies of England do not, in principle, forbid 
divorce. 

* * * 

The headquarters of the Jesuits in Ireland, a spacious building in 

the suburbs of Dublin, were raided by military, who made a search 
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of the premises extending over ten hours. At 3 o'clock in the morn- 

ing, 250 fully equipped soldiers accompanied by armored cars, entered 

the grounds and surrounded the buildings. They spent three hours 

erecting a barricade around the house. 
* * * 

The French Catholic daily “La Croix’’, once more complains about 
the activities of the Y. M. C. A. in France. Besides its proselytizing 
character, it also objects to its introduction of sex-education. “Young 
men and young girls,” says the article, “of seventeen or more, are in- 
vited to hear these lessons which every educator, every father and 
mother in our country of old Christian civilization, only teaches chil- 


dren in the most private manner and with all proper religious rever- 
ence.” 
* * * 


But even French Protestants are complaining. Their paper, 
“Evangile et Liberte”, complains that the American Methodist Episco- 
pla Church of the U. S. has “already established twenty parishes, in 
fourteen of which Protestant churches were already in existence. Of 
such action French Protestants complain that it is not co-operation 
but competition.” 

* * * 

In Paris there are nine important daily papers with a joint cir- 
culation of about 1,500,000, which are Catholic or under Catholic in- 
fluence; at least eight others are neutral; while seven may be classed 
as actually hostile. 

In the provinces there are about 350 daily newspapers, of which 
about twenty exceed a daily printing list of 50,000 copies. In the 
north of France, the majority of these great daily papers are favorably 
disposed toward the Catholics. In the south it is quite the opposite, 
most of the papers nursing rather hostile feelings, and unfortunately, 
these hostile radical papers find their way into Catholic homes. 

* * * 


Great indignation was aroused by the Socialist administration in 
certain communes of Italy, when it attempted to remove the crucifixes 
from the schoolrooms. In some places large popular demonstrations 
were held and the crucifixes replaced. People displayed the crucifix 
on their houses as a sign of their faith and the children came to school 
wearing a little crucifix. 

* * * 

Premier Giolitti, when he solicited the co-operation of the Popular 
Party, gave definite assurances that the Catholic programme for “free- 
dom of the school’? would be respected. But he has failed to fulfil his 
pledge. 

* * * ; 

Since the revocation of the Weimar Constitution, the number of 
establishments of men’s religious orders in Germany has increased 
by 46, with 489 members,—according to the statistics published by the 
semi-official “Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung”. The Jesuits have 12 
houses with 118 members, and the Lazarists 5 houses with 85 members. 
Germany as a whole has 6,112 religious establishments with 67,801 
members ; and Prussia 2,906 establishments with 37,809 members. 
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Chan Kwing Ming, Governor of Kwantung, was a guest of honor 
at a recent celebration in Canton, in connection with the consecration 
of Rt. Rev. Lewis Versiglia, as Bishop of Shui Chow. The Governor, 
in a speech, paid high tribute to the work of Catholic missionaries in 
China. He said: 

“The more people become Catholics the more I will like it. We 
are composed of body and soul, and it would be foolish to bestow all 
our care on the body. These are troublous times, and the mission- 
aries are not sufficiently protected. But the Catholic missionaries are 
doing good work among our people, and as we look for better times 
I wish them success.” 

* * * 

Under the leadership of Dr. Edward W. Buckley, of St. Paul, 
Minn., who is Supreme Physician of the Knights of Columbus and a 
recognized medical authority the K. of C. will conduct a nation wide 
survey of the methods employed to cure tuberculosis. Dr. Buckley 
will have some renowned doctors and experienced laymen on his com- 
mittee and will present his reports at the next convention. 

* * * 

Because the “mother church” in Boston showed signs of “ecclesias- 
tical domination”, the Christian Scientists of New York will set up 
the “First Independent Christian Science Church”. There will be no 
central authority in the Independent Church,—its promoters declaring 
that they intend to create “instead of a central ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, a church whose earthly manifestation is made of free and in- 
dependent congregations, each entirely self-governed, not only in theory 
but in all respects”. 

* * * 

The department of Christian Social Service of the Anglican Church 
has issued a pamphlet entitled “The Social Task of the Church”, in 
which they quote the major portion of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council’s programme of Social Reconstruction. 

* * * 

Monsignor A. J. Schwertner, who was named by the Holy Father 
to be Bishop of Wichita, Kansas, was born at Canton, Ohio, in 1870. 
His primary and collegiate training was obtained in St. Peter’s 
Parochial School, Canton, the Canton High School, and Canisius Col- 
lege, Buffalo. He was ordained in 1897, by the late. Bishop Horst- 
mann. Since 1913, he has been Chancellor of the Toledo Diocese. 
He will succeed the late Bishop Hennessy, who died last year. 

* * * 


Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the United States Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. The appointment was one of President Wilson’s last official 
acts. Governor Smith succeeds Isadore B. Dockweiler, of California, 
who resigned some time ago. 

Governor Smith’s appointment to the Board follows the practice 
begun by President Roosevelt of giving Catholics membership in the 
body which acts as advisor to the President and Secretary of the In- 
terior in all matters regarding the government’s care of the Indians 
and the administration of their affairs. 
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een: Sonar 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address ali Questions to ‘““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


A child died before the parents 
could baptize it. The Church teaches 
that there are three kinds of baptism: 
Baptism of water, of blood and of de- 
sire, Now, the parents intended that 
the child be baptized if it were possi- 
ble and they are wishing that the 
child were baptized and pray God not 
to keep this baby out of heaven. Can 
this not be considered baptism of de- 
sire? 

1. Baptism of desire, according to 
the accepted signification means an ex- 
plicit desire for baptism (I wish to 
receive Baptism) or an implicit desire 
(I wish to do all that God wants of 
me) coupled with an act of perfect 
contrition or love of God. This is an 
act of the will and mind, on the part 
of the person to benefit by it, sup- 
posing the use of reason, as is evi- 
dent. Hence it can ordinarily be only 
in an adult. 

If such a child, then, is to be 
brought to heaven by Baptism of de- 
sire, it could only be by some special 
providence, such as some theologians 
assumed,—namely that God gave the 
child a moment of consciousness be- 
fore death and ability to make such 
an act. This enters the miraculous 
and about its occurence we can say 
nothing; it is not impossible, but 
neither have we any positive reason 
for asserting it. 

II. Other theologians try to bring 
such cases under Baptism of blood: 
the child’s death, united with that of 
Our Lord, cleanses them like the 
martyr-death of the Holy Innocents 
saved them. 

While others again, assert they are 
saved by a means peculiar to such 
cases, and hence not mentioned in the 
ordinary -ways of salvation: namely, 
by the prayer of the Church, or by 
the prayer of the parents. 

About these views we can only say 
that while they are not impossible, we 
have no positive evidence for them 
and they find no favor. 

III. According to Sacred Scripture 
and the defined teaching of the Church 


no one who dies in the state of 
Original sin can reach heaven. Again, 
according to Scripture and defined 
teaching of the Church three means 
certainly remove Original Sin. About 
other means nothing is said. It is 
certain, however, that if such infants 
do not reach heaven, neither are they 
condemned to torments; on the con- 
trary it is fairly certain that they at- 
tain natural happiness. 

IV. Taking into account, therefore, 
God’s limitless Goodness and especially 
Jesus’ love for children, we can safely 
let such infants to His mercy. As 
iong as it was not deprived of 
Baptism through any fault of the par- 
ents, they should not grieve “as those 
who have no hope,” as St. Paul says, 
but rather, trustingly confide that the 
child will enjoy to its full capacity the 
goodness of God, and that they will 
be happy in heaven over the condition 
of their child. 

I was invested with the Scapular 
some years ago. Must I have a new 
scapular, that I wish to begin wearing, 
blessed? 

No; there is no need to have a new 
scapular blessed when you have once 
been enrolled. 


Must a person be invested anew with 
the scapular when he has left it off for 
some time? 


No; mere neglect to wear the scap- 
ular for a while does not make one 
cease to be a member of the confra- 
ternity. Simply procure a scapular and 
begin to wear it. 

If I procure a new scapular medal 
and wish to wear it, must I have it 
blessed, in order to share in the scap- 
ular benefits? 

Yes; every new scapular medal must 
be blessed. 

I was in the service and received a 
blessed scapular from the chaplain, but 
without any ceremony of enrollment; 
must I be enrolled now? 

No; during the war by special privi- 
lege for men in the service, the mere 
putting on of a blessed scapular or 
scapular medal sufficed for enrollment. . 
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| Some Good Books 





The Mother of Christ. By Rev. O. 
R. Vassal-Phillips, C. Ss. R. Published 
by Benziger Brothers. Price, $2.50. 

The theme of this new book by the 
author of “The Mustard Seed,” and 
“Catholic Christianity,” is best indi- 
cated by its sub-title: “The Blessed 
Virgin Mary in Catholic Tradition, 
Theology and Devotion.” The tributes 
to Our Lady which he has brought 
together from the Fathers of the 
Church form a conclusive answer to 
those who task modern Catholic 
writers on devotion to Mary with ex- 
aggeration. The chapter on “The De- 
velopment of Devotion to Mary” 
could hardly have received better 
treatment. 

We feel sure that St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, who himself spared no pains 
to spread love and devotion to the 
Mother of God, will look down with 
pleasure on this work of his spiritual 
son, and will obtain for it a host of 
readers. 

The Right Rev. Edward Dominic 
Fenwick, O. P., First Bishop of Cin- 
cinnati. By the Very Rev. V. F. 
O’Daniel, O. P. The Dominicana, 487 
Michigan Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Price, $3.50; postage extra. 

When on Stptember 26, 1832, Bishop 
Fenwich succumbed to the cholera, the 
Catholic Church in America lost a 
pioneer to whom it owes an enduring 
gratitude. He was a man full of 
faith and zeal, who feared no labors 
or hardships, when there was question 
of the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls. Despite failing health, he 
carried on his pastoral visitations to 
the very end, traversing more than two 
thousand miles during the last three 
or four months of his life. 

Father O’Daniel has done his work 
well. Every page gives evidence of 
pains-taking research the results of 
which throw light, not only on the life 
of the first Bishop of Cincinnati, but 
on the early history of the Crurch in 
Kentucky, Ohio, and Michigan as well. 
Hence this biography deserves a place 
in every library. 


Sister Mary of St. Philip. By a 
Sister of Notre Dame. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

No Catholic who has the future of 
the Church at heart, can fail to appre- 
ciate the work of those who have 
dedicated themselves to the education 
of Catholic children. The subject of 
this excellent biography merits particu- 
lar gratitude, for to her it was given 
to found and direct during the latter. 
half of the last century, the Teachers’ 
Training School at Liverpool, England, 
whence hosts of Catholic teachers 
went forth to carry on the good work 
at a time when their services were 
most urgent. 

Sister Mary Philip combined in her- 
self the qualities of an exemplary 
religious and a born teacher. Her life, 
therefore, as told by one intimately as- 
sociated with her, will make excellent 
reading for table in convents, 
especially in those whose members are 
devoted to education. 

The Boy Who Looked Ahead. By 
Rev. John Talbot Smith. Published by 
Blase Benziger Co., Park Place, New 
York. Price, $1.25 net. 

American boys who enjoy fun and 
adventure will surely take to this. in- 
teresting and entertaining story by 
Father Smith. Besides, it will 
familiarize them with the picturesque 
country about the junction of the 
Hudson asd Mohawk rivers, and will 
help to make them “Boys Who Look 
Ahead,” and plan for the future. 

Catholic High Schools looking for 
plays to be produced by casts con- 
sisting entircly of boys, or of boys 
and girls, will do well to look into the 
series of dramas written by a member 
of the Order of the Presentation. The 
series includes “The Valley of the 
Mohawk” with Father Jogues as lead- 
ing figure, “The Coming of Geraldine” 
with its Irish humor, “The Heart of 
France,” etc. The price of each drama 
is $1.00. Orders should be addressed 
to Mother Superior, Presentation Con- 
ve 419 W. 33rd Street, New York, 
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Lucid Intervals 





“My son,” said the irate parent, “I 
am surprised, mortified and amazed to 
find that you stand at the foot of the 
class. I can hardly believe it possible.” 

“Why, father,” replied the son, “it 
is the easiest thing in the world.” 


Two Irishmen were in a city bank 
waiting their turn at the cashier’s win- 
dow. ‘ 

“This reminds me of Finnegan,” re- 
marked one. 

“What about Finnegan?” asked the 
other. 

“Tis a story that Finnegan died, and 
when he greeted Saint Peter he said: 
‘It’s a foine job you’ve had here for 
a long time.’ 

“Well, Finnegan,’ said Saint Peter, 
‘here we count a million years as a 
minute and a million dollars as a cent!’ 

“Ah! said Finnegan, ‘I’m needing 
cash. Lend me a cent.’ 

“‘Sure,’ says Peter; ‘just wait a 
minute.’ ” 


“Bobbie,” said the teacher sternly, 
“where were you yesterdav?” 

“T had a toothache.” 

“Has it stopped aching?” | 

“I don’t know. The dentist kept it.” 


I am not going to talk long this eve- 
ning. I have been cured of that. The 
other night I was making a speech 
when a man who had been imbibing 
Bevo and raisins entered the hall and 
took a seat right in the front row. I 
had been talking an hour when I no- 
ticed he was becoming fidgety. Finally 
he arose and asked: 

“Shay, how long have you been 
lecturin’ ?” 

I smiled good-naturedlv at the in- 
terruption and replied: 

“About four years, my friend.” 

“Well.” he remarked, as he sat 
down, “T’ll stick around—you must be 
d—— near through.” 


“Ma, did you ever hear a_ rabbit 
bark?” 

“Rabbits don’t bark, dear.” 

“That’s funny! My story-book says 
that rabbits eat cabbage and bark.” 


She—Fess up now that you men 
like talkative women as well as the 
others. 

He—Others? What others? 


“You love long rambles in the coun- 
try?” asked the impudent girl. 

“Yes, indeed,” responded the young 
man in the great hat with the purple 
band and buckled shoes. “When I go 
out in the country all nature seems 
to smile.” 

“Gracious! I don’t blame her. It’s 
a wonder she doesn’t laugh outright!” 


Mrs. Jones had arranged to meet 
her husband at a certain store. After 
standing about for some time she grew 
impatient, and thinking that he might 
have forgotten to meet her, she called 
him up at his place of business. Sup- 
posing that Central had given her the 
right number, she exclaimed: “Hello, 
Frank! Is that you? I’m _ nearly 
dead.” 

“Well, madam,” came the reply, “I 
guess you have the wrong man. I’m 
an undertaker and I want them en- 
tirely dead.” 


“Dat wuz a pow’ful appeal yo’ made 
frum de pulpit, Pahson Simms.” 

“I’m right glad yo’ thought so, Brud- 
der Jackson. Wuz yo’ moved?” 

“Yes, sah; mos’ pow’ful! I had to 
hol’ mahself in frum puttin’ somethin’ 
in de contribution box.” 


“Ah shuah does pity you,” said a 
colored pugilist to his opponent as 
they squared off. “Ah was bohn with 
boxin’-gloves on.” 

“Maybe you was,” 
other; “and Ah reckon 
to die de same way.” 


retorted the 
you’se goin’ 
Mary—My, but this 
tough! 
Tom—It ought to be; it’s a Plym- 
outh Rock. 


Woman—What 





chicken 1s 


are cold storage 


eggs selling for now? 
Truthful Grocer—Strictly fresh, as 
usual, ma’am. 



































Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
ourses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our Professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. iii Parish, New Orleans, 

OE itrccsemnnineenemmanaod $3,502.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.).. 1,949.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


BN, GA) do ns caceecccatiedsdcdanccesceeineius 492.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
CPO GIR) 66 occ iccecewccaseseierewonssesaeus .+ 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.) . .1,032.00 


* * * 


Burse in Memory of Father Brown...........eeceeseeeees $3,898.00 

: CO OE Te DOD oon dc cecencescnsaswesiscssisencceuss 567.00 
Buree of St. Foastie of Assith. «0. cccsccssccccesesccecess 1.007.50 
8 Tee eT Terre Tre rer Teer ey. 2,386.00 
Burse of St. Thomas the Apostle.........cecccseescceeees 201.00 
SE EF TD FD 6. ohh vnc hiccscecencicncdacsnswesensees 216.00 
Burse of St. Rita............06. icvrneesngnrnsceeene nee 256.00 
og ee rere r Tr rere err Terrors ae cceeeene 149.00 
| Perrerrerrr rrr errr err eerr rT Tre 518.00 


Burse of Sacred Heart ........ccccccccccccces errr 125.00 














Books 











Hor Gome, School, and Parish Libraries 





BIRD-A-LEA 


By Clementia 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


JOAN OF ARC: SOLDIER 
AND SAINT. 


By D. I. Taylor 
Price, postpaid, $1.60 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, 
HIS PASSION, HIS 
TRIUMPH. 


By A. Berthe, C. Ss. R. 
Transl. by F. Girardey, 
C. Ss. R. 


Price, postpaid, $1.85 


THE GREATER LOVE 


By Chapl. Geo. McCar- 
thy 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


URSULA FINCH 


A new novel by the most 
popular novelist of today. 


By Isabel C. Clarke 
Price, postpaid, $2.40 


EVOLUTION and SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By Jos. Husslein, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 


ST. FRANCIS 


By E. Wilmot Buxton 
Price, postpaid, $1.15 


————SSS]>]>S>S>>>S>S=SE=E=bh)~™»“™»_ _ _ == ||=|=E=a = = annaEnwSEEEaEaEE]_—===—=—==== 


ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


SOCONOMOWCC, 


Box A 


WISCONSIN 











